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A STUDY OF THE POPULAB ATTITUDE 
TOWARDS RETRIBUTIVE PUN- 
ISHMENT. 

F. C. SHARP AND M. C. OTTO. 

THE popular attitude towards retribution as a ground 
of punishment by the state, and as a motive for the 
infliction of loss or suffering by the individual, is a matter 
about which both the moralist and the student of political 
and of social life need definite knowledge. Yet at present 
we have nothing better at our disposal, as far as con- 
temporary civilized society is concerned, than abstract and 
contradictory statements, the outcome apparently of mere 
impressions. It was in view of this situation that the 
study here described was undertaken. Its method is the 
use of casuistry questions; its material, two groups of 
students in the University of Wisconsin, the first consist- 
ing of members of the College of Letters and Science, the 
second of members of the Short Course in Agriculture. 
The results of the latter investigation are presented in the 
report that follows. 

The Short Course in Agriculture in this university con- 
sists of two terms of fourteen weeks each, running from 
December to March. Instruction is confined to the most 
concrete and immediately practical phases of farming. 
There are no entrance requirements. The group of young 
men selected for study was obtained by restricting the in- 
vestigation to (1) members of the first-year class; (2) 
those whose education had not been carried beyond the 
first half of a country high school (two-thirds of them 
had never studied in a high school at all) ; (3) those whose 
registration blanks showed that they had spent their lives 
on a Wisconsin farm. The number thus rendered 
eligible was about two hundred. A little over half of 
them placed themselves at our disposal, and of these we 
examined just one hundred. They were of course se- 
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lected by chance. Their average age was twenty years, 
with, as it happened, practically no large variations from 
this mean. 

The method by which the data were obtained was as 
follows: We appeared before the students assembled in 
class, and requested their assistance in our undertaking. 
Mimeographed questions were then distributed, to which 
those who cared to help us returned answers in written 
form. The written work, however, was a mere device 
adopted in order to discover who were willing to cooper- 
ate with us, and in order to start their minds working 
in preparation for the real investigation that was to fol- 
low. Indeed, half the questions on the paper had noth- 
ing to do with the subject matter of the study and were 
inserted as a blind. The actual data were obtained in 
every case from an interview, sometimes from two inter- 
views, averaging about an hour in length. It is the 
answers obtained in this way that form the subject mat- 
ter of our report. The interview made it possible to pro- 
tect investigator and student alike from mutual misunder- 
standing. What is equally important, it made it possible 
to put each fundamental question in a number of different 
forms, so that the precise attitude of the student could be 
determined in all its concrete individuality. 

The method of procedure in these interviews was as 
follows: We began by putting one of the fundamental 
casuistry questions. In the case of I, II, and IV (see 
below), the student had already attempted to answer them 
in writing. When the oral answers had been obtained, 
the various possible misunderstandings of the question 
were pointed out in order and cleared from the way. 
Then the variations upon the fundamental question were 
introduced. The formulation in the interview was some- 
what more colloquial and a little more detailed than is 
here reported, but no feature that could in any way what- 
ever influence the answer has been omitted. The order 
in which the questions were taken up was I, IV, II, and 
(where it was given) III. 
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The first question the students were called upon to deal 
with was the following: 

I (a). About a hundred years ago a shipload o£ emigrants was wrecked 
upon an uninhabited island in the Pacific Ocean, £ar from all trade routes. 
There they and their descendants lived for many years, unvisited by other 
men, until finally a ship appeared and carried them back to England. At 
the time of the arrival of this ship there was in their prison a man who 
had just been sentenced to be hanged for murder. Is the community, be- 
fore breaking up, its members to scatter to different parts of the world, 
bound to hang this murderer, or is it at liberty to set him free? It 
being understood that while the murder was in every respect unjustifiable, 
it was committed under circumstances which gave no grounds for the 
fear that the murderer, if freed, would ever commit another similar crime. 

The circumstances which justify the belief that this 
criminal would, if freed, never commit a second murder 
were described as follows. They were adapted from a 
famous Massachusetts case of fifty or sixty years ago. 
While they do not altogether fit into the conditions which 
must have obtained on our island, our auditors were kind 
enough to overlook this little defect in the machinery. A 
certain man in middle life, hot-tempered, but otherwise of 
irreproachable character, owed to a neighbor a consid- 
erable sum of money which he was for the time unable to 
pay. Within a short period following the date at which 
the note fell due, the creditor called several times and 
demanded payment of the debt. His manner in doing 
this was undoubtedly very irritating, nevertheless he was 
throughout unquestionably well within his legal rights. 
Finally, upon a third repetition of the demand, the debtor, 
allowing his temper to get control of him, seized a heavy 
cane, felled his importunate visitor to the ground with a 
single blow, and then, with full intent to kill, struck him 
a second and a third time and killed him. Now when a 
man of the character of this murderer comes to himself, 
he will be overwhelmed with horror, shame, and remorse. 
His repentance will be genuine, deep, and, since he is well 
past the instability of youth, lasting. In fact, after the 
horrors of an experience of this kind he is less liable to 
commit a second crime of the same sort than the average 
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man you meet on the street. The truth of this assertion 
was admitted by all except three or four, and these agreed 
to accept it for the purposes of the investigation. 

These, then, were the circumstances under which the 
deed was supposed to have been committed. As to the 
punishment, where there was any objection to capital 
punishment as such, it was changed from hanging to 
imprisonment in England. 

In determining the number of the friends of the prin- 
ciple of retributive justice revealed through the replies 
to this question, it must be noted that approbation of the 
punishment of this murderer may have two very different 
sources. It may, on the one hand, be due to the demand 
for suffering for suffering's sake. On the other hand, it 
may be due to the idea that a failure on the part of the 
islanders to punish the crime will create a precedent 
which will lead to future murders by other persons. Of 
course, this is not the ease. This community is about to 
be dissolved, and what it does or leaves undone under such 
circumstances will therefore create no presumption as to 
the treatment of murderers by the various governments 
of which its members are to become subjects in the future. 
"When this was pointed out, a number of the respondents 
forthwith changed their answers. After excluding these 
there remained, as adherents of retaliation in this in- 
stance, thirty-six persons. 

In the story as told above the man was described as 
repentant, and in consequence as having been already 
subjected to severe punishment from remorse. Ob- 
viously, then, the demand for additional punishment at 
the hands of his fellow-men will be made only by the more 
uncompromising partisans of retribution. To discover 
how many additional persons will demand punishment in 
the absence of remorse, the following modification of the 
question was presented. "We shall refer to it hereafter 
as 

I (b). The crime remains as before. But in this instance the criminal 
feels no compunction or sorrow of any kind at the deed; in fact, if he 
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escapes punishment, he mil feel genuine satisfaction at having committed 
it. The circumstance that now removes the danger of the commission of 
a second similar crime is an accident, or an attack of paralysis, which will 
render him a helpless invalid for the remainder of his days. 

Under these conditions the infliction of the penalty for 
murder is demanded by thirty-five more persons. Of 
these, however, there are eleven that cannot be credited 
to the account of the retributive ideal. Two of them 
demand punishment on grounds of equality. You must 
treat all murderers in the same class alike. If, therefore, 
you are to punish other murderers, — and this they be- 
lieved you must do in order to protect society, — justice 
demands that you punish this one also. The other nine 
would exact the penalty with a view to reformation, and 
nothing else. This came out in the replies to the follow- 
ing question: Suppose the murderer last described had 
been known to be incorrigible, a man whom no punishment 
could reform or even awaken temporarily to a sense of 
the enormity of his deed (the latter alternative being in- 
troduced with the Hegelian justification of punishment in 
view), should he still be punished? After subtracting 
those who answer in the negative and our two representa- 
tives of equality, there remain twenty-four who approve 
of the punishment of this man on what can only be 
grounds of retribution. The correctness of this conclu- 
sion was verified by their explicit assertion that having 
inflicted loss and suffering upon another or others, he 
ought to be subjected to loss and suffering himself, as a 
just return. These two questions accordingly reveal 
among these hundred students sixty persons who are pre- 
pared to demand the punishment of the wicked for no 
other reason than the infliction of the loss or suffering 
itself. 

However, these figures are far from exhibiting the 
entire range of this moral ideal. For even in I (b) there 
has been punishment. The murderer has gone through 
the agony of the trial, and, at its close, has heard the sen- 
tence pronounced. These considerations do not con- 
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sciously affect the decisions of any of the respondents, 
but they may well have an unconscious influence. What 
is more certain is that the disease or accident which ren- 
ders the man harmless for the future is regarded by sev- 
eral as in itself a sufficient punishment, even though it 
was explicitly described as having no causal connection 
with the crime. Furthermore, the demand for retribu- 
tion oftentimes does not appear till the wrong action 
reaches a pitch of wickedness where it 'gets on the 
man's nerves;' and in the case of some persons this point 
is attained only by the most atrocious crimes. But to 
some of our respondents the crime of I does not appeal 
as the acme of wickedness. Accordingly, if our survey 
is to be complete, a second situation must be presented. 
This was so chosen as, at the same time, to throw light 
upon the attitude towards individual revenge. It was 
described as follows: 

II (a). A certain boy came to New York from the country without 
money and without friends. He was soon befriended by a prosperous busi- 
ness man who took him into his employment and into his home, and, in 
the end, made him his partner. The new partner took advantage of his 
position to cheat his benefactor out of all his money, deprived him of his 
share in the business, and turned him out of both factory and home pen- 
niless. The manner in which this was done can be guessed from the fact 
that years afterwards he openly boasted of it to a certain person in such 
a way as to show that he considered it not only a clever trick, but also 
a good joke. Suppose the benefactor, having no prospect before him of 
obtaining restitution by means of the courts, had found himself able to 
secure the aid of powerful influences that by withdrawing loans at a 
critical time could have ruined the business of the younger man, would 
he have been morally justified in attempting to do so? This story of in- 
gratitude, it may be added, is true in every detail. 

When this question is examined in the concrete, a num- 
ber of considerations tend to enter which obscure the real 
issue. Thus some were led to an affirmative answer by 
the idea that the ruining of his business might bring 
about the young man's reformation; others thought it 
might have a good effect upon the standards of the busi- 
ness men of the city. Again, certain negative answers 
turned on the supposition that if the young man was 
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forced into bankruptcy, innocent parties might have to 
suffer; still others, on the conviction that if the benefactor 
refrained from himself ruining his former partner, the 
latter would suffer none the less in this world, or at all 
events he would get no happiness from his ill-gotten 
wealth. These and other similar considerations were 
met by appropriate additions to the original relation, so 
that the final answer in every case squarely met the point 
at issue. Under these conditions, eleven men who do not 
appear among the partisans of retribution in I come out 
unequivocally in favor of revenge. 

In the preceding the benefactor himself is represented 
as having sought revenge. He has thus constituted himself 
plaintiff and judge in his own case. But there may be those 
who for one of several different reasons reprobate this 
confusion of functions, who will nevertheless approve of 
revenge when it is executed by an impartial spectator. 
In order to discover how many of this class there might 
be, the story was now modified at one point. In the ques- 
tion, as first presented, the method by which the old man 
might have ruined his former partner was described as 
follows: Soon after he was driven from his business a 
panic arose. Ordinarily in a panic business men are as 
considerate as possible in pressing claims, for reasons of 
self-interest if for no other. The old man knew that the 
firm of which he had till recently been the senior member 
owed three or four men large sums of money, all of which 
were now due, and the immediate demand for which would 
mean shipwreck. These men were able and willing to 
renew the notes and were doing it for others. But since 
they had been life-long business associates of his, he 
could go to them, tell them his story, and beg them to press 
every claim to the uttermost. Assumptions whereby 
these friends would themselves lose nothing by this 
operation were added when necessary. The modified 
form of the question was as follows : 

II (b). We shall suppose that the old man, soon after having been driven 
out of his business, died. When the panic came on, the work of persuading 
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the younger man's creditors to take advantage of his financial embarrass- 
ment to unite and ruin him was done by a third party, who knew of the 
entire affair, and who, filled with moral indignation at its baseness, wished 
its perpetrator to suffer for it. Would it have been right for him to 

do this? 

When the problem was put in this way, three persons 
who had up to this point reprobated every form of retri- 
bution justified it, bringing up the total of new recruits 
for this question to fourteen. 

However, even yet we are not at the end of our list of 
those who approve of retribution in principle. "When we 
asked II (c) what should be done if there were no pun- 
ishment reserved for this evildoer in a future life, or what 
should be done by those who believe in no such punish- 
ment, thirteen more of our respondents changed their 
allegiance. They had rejected the demands of retributive 
justice up to this point for one reason or another, evi- 
dently comforting themselves with the thought that the 
sinner would have to pay for his wickedness in the end. 
But the prospect of his getting off entirely was more than 
they could bear, so they either pocketed their previously 
expressed objections or decided they didn't apply to this 
case. The latter alternative was the one more fre- 
quently adopted. The majority of these thirteen students 
had rejected retribution in II (a) and (b) because of the 
authority of the Bible. They now decided at once that 
in a world different from that which it describes, its com- 
mands do not apply. In the College of Letters and 
Science, I may add in parenthesis, the reason mainly 
assigned by the corresponding group for their previous 
position was that God alone is capable of meting out re- 
tributive punishment justly, for he alone can know all the 
outer circumstances and inner conditions of the deed. 
Punishment on the part of the state they considered a 
measure of protection against crime, and its inevitable 
imperfections justified by counterbalancing good. 

Finally, II (d), three more men approved of. retribu- 
tion in principle, but disapproved so completely of its 
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employment by man that, even if there were no future 
life, they would rather see wrong go unpunished than 
have it punished on this ground. Punishment by God 
they demanded, however, even where no reason was left 
for its infliction save retribution. The reason they al- 
leged for reprobating human vengeance was again the 
authority of the Bible, which, they felt, applied even in 
an atheistic world. One student in the College of Letters 
and Science had an interesting reason for assuming the 
same attitude. Human retribution of every form is ex- 
cluded, he said, because all men are at bottom on the same 
moral plane ; and He alone can presume to visit it upon a 
sinner who is raised above all possibility of a counter- 
charge of guilt. 

The incident selected to bring out a full representation 
of those who admit the demand for retribution into their 
moral ideal, seemed to be about as well adapted to this 
purpose as anything that could be found. Nevertheless, 
in order to discover whether the principles of the small 
group, — ten in number, — who had not yet capitulated, 
were proof against attack from every quarter, they were 
tested by two more questions. The first was based upon 
an event that happened a few years ago. 

III. The scene is laid in the mountains of eastern Kentucky. A physi- 
cian, widely beloved and trusted, who had lived his whole life in that region, 
had been called in to attend some men who had been seriously wounded in 
a blood feud. Soon after he was met on a lonely road by one of the 
feudists. The latter informed the physician that, in revenge for the serv- 
ices rendered to his enemies, he was about to kill him. The doctor pleaded 
for his life, not for his own sake, for he was over sixty, and, in any event, 
had not many more years to live, but for his wife and family. His wife 
was much younger than he, and his children, — all daughters, — were not yet 
grown. In reply the murderer only laughed at him, and, after rendering 
escape impossible with a single shot, proceeded in leisurely fashion to shoot 
him to pieces, making the less vital parts of the body his first target in 
order to lengthen his victim's agony as much as possible, jeering at him 
the while between the shots. Provided that conviction by a court of law 
was impossible, would one of his relatives be justified in avenging this 
death? It being distinctly understood that the return of like for like 
would do nothing to prevent such deeds from recurring, and, indeed, was 
the rather liable to call forth new ones by way of reprisal. 
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At this recital two of our group surrendered absolutely. 
"What one of them actually said was : 

"The electricity chair would be too easy for him. I would give him the 
same as he done and a little worse. ' ' 

The others, however, stood firm. And when we there- 
upon told them the story of a seduction by means of a 
mock marriage and of the abandonment of the woman, 
leaving her without money, help, or friends, with the most 
terrible ordeal of her life immediately before her, and 
when they were asked to think of this woman as their sis- 
ter, they still unequivocally condemned all retribution of 
whatever form ; and that, whether exercised by man as an 
individual, by the state, or by God. 

We are at length in a position to summarize our re- 
sults. Ninety-two of our young men, out of a total of 
one hundred, approve, under one condition or another, of 
the infliction of suffering or loss upon the wrongdoer 
merely for the sake of producing suffering. Of these, 
seventy-six justified revenge on the part of man, either 
in his collective capacity or as an individual, before the 
question of punishment after death was raised. When 
ultimate impunity for the sinner was assumed, the num- 
ber rose to eighty-nine. Three justify God in punishment 
that is purely retributive, though they refuse to permit 
this weapon to be placed in the hands of man under any 
circumstances. 

Of the seventy-four who accept the principle of 
retribution in I (a), I (b), II (a), and II (b), exactly 
one half believe in the rightfulness of private re- 
venge in II (a). A small amount of inquiry sufficed to 
show that many more of them, — probably the great 
majority, — would have demanded it in III had they been 
given a chance to pass upon it. Thus the traditional 
view, which has obtained the endorsement even of Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick, 1 that contemporary Christian society 

^'The Methods of Ethics," Bk. Ill, Ch. V, Sec. 5; Seventh Edition, p. 
281. 
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condemns the requital by individuals of personal wrongs, 
turns out to contain about the same measure of truth as 
most other views that are traditional only because unex- 
amined. 

The exact number of those who approve of vengeance 
inflicted by the hands of the 'impartial spectator' (II b) 
can, unfortunately, not be stated. Ten persons changed 
their answers from rejection to acceptance when the prob- 
lem was formulated in this way. On the other hand, there 
are some, and their exact number is not known, who per- 
mit revenge to the victim, but forbid it to the 'impartial 
spectator' on the ground that 'it is none of his business.' 
For such persons, evidently, revenge is a matter of per- 
sonal satisfaction, in which the evil that is inflicted by the 
aggressor gives his victim, and no one else, the right to 
indulge. 

In interpreting the above results, it must not be for- 
gotten that our aim has been to discover the maximum 
number that can be induced to approve of retribution, so 
that the incidents chosen to call forth a reaction have been 
selected with that end in view. Had they been examples 
of less flagrant crimes, the number of those found on that 
side would have been much smaller. It was because the 
culprit laughed about his deceit and ingratitude that two 
of the students permit the injured benefactor to revenge 
himself. Some reserve retribution for murder only. 
Two, as we have seen, were proof against all calls for ven- 
geance except in the extreme case described in III. It 
was interesting to observe, however, that when the last- 
mentioned young men finally changed to the other side, 
they demanded the imposition of the penalty with the 
same vehemence, and they demanded the same amount of 
it, as anyone else. 

Among those who repudiate retribution, two main types 
of reasons for so doing appear. They correspond to the 
two great classes of moral judgments, those based on the 
extrinsic, and those based on the intrinsic value of pur- 
poses and character. The first is that it will do no good. 

Vol. XX.— No. 3. 23 
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"In a world full of suffering," said one student, "why 
increase its amount, even for the wicked?" The other is 
that it is lowering to the avenger. Indeed, according to 
several respondents, it lowers him to the very same level 
as the original offender. 

But the influence of the spirit of retribution shows 
itself in the moral judgments of the majority of even 
the little group whom we have seen denying in toto 
its varied claims. "When its members were asked on 
what grounds they justified the punishment of the 
criminal by the state, they answered, without exception, 
deterrence. These declarations were not made in an- 
swer to the abstract question: On what grounds do you 
approve of punishment by the state? The answer to such 
a question is of little value. They appeared in the course 
of a judgment upon a concrete situation. These eight 
students had, of course, all held in I (a) that the mur- 
derer on the island should be freed upon the dispersion 
of the community of which he had been a member. Asked 
what should have been done had the murder occurred in 
the United States, they with one accord replied : It would 
have been necessary to hang (or otherwise punish) him 
for the sake of 'the example to others.' 

Now, according to the principle of deterrence, the crim- 
inal is made to suffer solely for the sake of the general 
good. He is a victim laid upon the altar of public safety. 
Whoever really and thoroughly accepts this principle 
must accordingly be prepared to assert that, where neces- 
sary, anyone, — regardless of what he may have done or 
not done, — may be sacrificed without his consent and in- 
deed against his will, for the sake of more important or 
comprehensive interests ; that, for instance, the life of one 
man may be justly demanded where it is beyond question 
the only possible means of saving the lives of many. 
What will our eight students think of this principle in its 
nakedness ? We shall attack this new problem by means 
of a question that reads as follows : 

IV (a). Long ago, when Green Bay [Wisconsin] was a little community 
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of two or three hundred people, situated in the midst of vast forests, an 
Indian chief, accompanied by a formidable band of warriors, one day sud- 
denly made his appearance before the stockade and demanded the sur- 
render of a certain one of its citizens. This citizen, the chief believed, on 
what he regarded as the best of evidence, had, a few days before this, 
killed a member of his tribe. The murderer, he accordingly declared, must 
be turned over to him for punishment. The citizens, however, pointed 
out to the chief, — what was the truth, — that the man in question had been 
busy with a piece of work for the past two weeks, and had not left the 
settlement in all that time, so that it was impossible he should be the 
guilty person. The chief, however, believed they were all lying and 
threatened that he would attack the town and kill every soul in it if they 
did not comply with his demand inside of twenty-four hours. The whites 
knew that the chief was a man of his word; that, accordingly, if he 
promised to withdraw and molest them no further upon the surrender of 
their fellow-citizen, he would do so; that, in like manner, if he threatened 
an attack in case of their refusal, he would certainly carry out his threat. 
In deliberating over the matter, they concluded that the chances were 
good that they could hold out until help could be obtained from a distance. 
But they recognized at the same time that, in the event of an attack, a 
large loss of life was inevitable, amounting, perhaps, to fifty or more of 
their number. On the other hand, they also recognized that to give up 
their fellow-citizen meant for him certain death. The man in question was 
unwilling to surrender himself. What ought they to do? 

In the following discussion of the answers to this ques- 
tion it is to be understood that, — for reasons too easily 
imagined to be worth elaborating, — the surrender of the 
citizen would not be imprudent as creating a dangerous 
precedent, or exhibiting a real or apparent weakness of 
which advantage might be taken in various ways. The 
conditions, then, being as described, how many of our 
champions of deterrence will justify the sacrifice of the 
one for the many in the case before us! As the ques- 
tion reads above, one, and only one. For all their lip 
service, seven out of our eight soi-disant worshipers of 
the stilus populi appear to have recanted in the presence 
of an unambiguous application of their principle to a 
concrete situation. 

Such a conclusion follows, however, only on condition 
that the alternative is clearly recognized as being simply 
and without qualification the life of one versus the lives 
of many. A number of considerations, however, enter 
to obscure this fact from the eyes of our respondents. It 
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will not be necessary to enumerate all of them. The most 
important one is the following : It would be selfishness on 
the part of the citizens to surrender one of their own 
number in order to save themselves. Here, as a little 
inquiry showed, the settlement is thought of as a 
democracy. The demand of the chief therefore comes 
before the assembly of the citizens. And each person 
present is imagined as putting the matter to himself thus : 
Can I vote to sacrifice one of my fellow-citizens in order 
to save my own life? This, it seems hardly necessary to 
say, looks at the situation in an artificially narrow way. 
The actual problem before each good citizen was, of 
course, in reality this : Shall I vote to save this one man 
or to save, — not merely myself, but also my family, and 
my fellow-citizens and their families? The other falla- 
cies it seemed impossible to eliminate by any modification 
of the question, but this particular piece of mental con- 
fusion we were able to get rid of (largely, at any rate) 
by reformulating the question as follows: 

IV (b). At the time of this incident Green Bay belonged to France and 
France was ruled by an absolute monarch. The king had placed a governor 
over the settlement, and he, in turn, was its absolute ruler. Consequently 
when the demand of the chief was presented to him, as it would be, he 
and he alone had the decision in his hands. Now we shall suppose our 
governor to be a man of the highest honor, courage, and patriotism, raised 
at this moment to their highest potency by the responsibility of his present 
position. He therefore looks at the alternatives forced upon him without 
considering for an instant his own safety, and solely from the point of 
view of his subjects. In so doing he is merely acting the part of the 
average captain of a sinking ship, who gives his orders without a thought 
of how they will affect his own chances for escape. What, then, ought the 
governor to do? 

In this formulation one member of the group we are 
studying changed his answer to approval of the sur- 
render. 2 

Thus there remain six who refuse to accept in its naked- 
ness the principle that the greater interest has the moral 

2 A third test was given to eliminate the remaining fallacies, but it did 
not affect the returns for this particular group. 
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right, when necessity arises, to force the lesser interest 
to give way in its favor. Why then do we find them 
affirming this principle for the repentant murderer of 
I ( a) in case the murder takes place in the United States 
(see above, page 352)! The answer cannot be doubtful. 
Retribution, by itself, is repugnant to them. They there- 
fore condemn all punishment whose sole purpose is to 
inflict harm. On the other hand, as we have just seen, 
they do not approve of the enforced sacrifice of the one 
for the many as such. Their acceptance of deterrence as 
a proper ground for inflicting punishment upon the evil- 
doer can therefore be due only to a union of the two con- 
siderations, since neither alone will account for the result. 
In them the deed of the guilty man arouses sufficient in- 
dignation to make them approve of his being sacrificed 
for the sake of the greater good. This conclusion, taken 
in connection with our study of I, II, and III, justifies us 
in summarizing the results of our investigation thus far 
as follows: Out of one hundred students there are only 
two whose moral judgments show no traces whatever of 
an approval of retribution. 

A final problem remains to be considered, viz. : Is the 
personal retribution of II regarded as merely a right, or 
rather as a duty! This is a matter of great theoretical 
importance. A right is a privilege; its exercise presup- 
poses an end that promises to satisfy some desire of the 
possessor. A duty, on the other hand, represents some- 
thing which I am bound to pursue, whether I desire its 
realization or not. The affirmation of revenge as noth- 
ing more than a right is therefore simply an application 
of the standard of welfare, — or what is commonly called 
the utilitarian standard. The aggrieved party is per- 
mitted to satisfy his desire to see his enemy down. To 
be sure, this satisfaction means suffering for the victim; 
but the latter, by his own evil deeds, has lost his claims 
to consideration from the avenger. If, however, revenge 
is regarded as a duty, there lies at its basis the demand 
for harm, — not for the sake of the feelings of the avenger, 
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but in order that harm may exist for its own sake. The 
judger's moral ideal demands that a person who commits 
certain wrongs shall suffer in consequence, whether his 
victim obtains any satisfaction from the contemplation 
of the spectacle or not. 

The question which of these two alternatives is fact was 
carried only far enough to determine beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, the existence of both types of judgment. That 
the former was found will occasion no surprise, especially 
after what was said above (page 351) about the advocates 
of vengeance in II (a) who would forbid it in II (b). On 
the other hand, most of those who approve of retribution 
in I, and all who approve of it in II (b) and in II (d) 
(vengeance at the hands of God), appeared not to have in 
view the satisfaction of any of the dramatis personce of 
the problem; their point of view was that he who does 
wrong deserves to suffer for it. To a number of our 
students the question was put directly whether retribution 
is a right or a duty. A right was defined for them as that 
which no one can blame you for doing, but which you do 
not have to do unless you want to. Thus (it was ex- 
plained) a man has (at least ordinarily) a right to spend 
his own money for this or that, as he wills. Where an act 
is a duty, on the other hand, you are bound to do it, 
whether you want to or not, as paying your debts. The 
majority of those questioned regarded retribution by the 
individual as a right and not a duty, in the sense defined. 
But a few were found who asserted emphatically that it 
was a duty. And indeed there were three uncompromis- 
ing young men who declared it, in such a case as that de- 
scribed in II, to be a duty in another sense of that some- 
what slippery term, as something for which a person could 
be censured for neglecting, as distinguished from the so- 
called acts of supererogation, which we praise the agent 
for doing but do not blame him for omitting. These re- 
sults prove the existence, by the side of a standard de- 
manding that good be aimed at and evil avoided, of 
another standard, applied of course only to particular 
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parties under particular circumstances, requiring that 
harm be sought. The latter standard may be called the 
dysdaemonistic, as distinguished from its antithesis, which 
may be called the eudsemonistic. 

F. C. Sharp, 
M. C. Otto.* 
University op Wisconsin. 



* Mr. Sharp is responsible for the general plan of the investigation. Mr. 
Otto contributed questions II (b) and III, besides numerous and important 
suggestions at other points. The actual examination of the agricultural 
students was divided equally between the two writers. 



